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!|  Montana  rears  a  large  number  and  variety  of  \\ 

||  fur-bearing  animals  that  yield  pelts  of  excellent  \\ 

1;  quality.    While   nature   generously   provides   top-  || 

\\  quality  pelts,  it  is  the  trapper's  responsibility  to  || 

\\  properly  prepare  the  raw  product  for  market.   All  \\ 

!  too  often,  however,  the  original  high  quality  pelts  \\ 

I  are  reduced  in  value  by  improper  handling.   This  I 

I  results  in  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  \\ 

Montana's  trappers.   With  the  present  low  raw-fur  \\ 

\\  prices,  it  is  imperative  for  trappers  to  market  prop-  !; 

I  erly  handled  pelts  in  order  to  receive  top  prices  and  I| 

i  reduce  waste  of  this  important  resource.  \\ 

I'  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  presented  in  this  | 

\\  bulletin  will  enable  trappers  to  market  high-quality,  |' 

I  properly  cared  for  pelts,  which  will  bring  the  high- 

||  est  prices  possible.   The  little  extra  care  and  atten-  \ 

\\  tion  required  to  present  pelts  for  market  in  first 

\\  class  condition  can  mean  extra  money  for  the  \\ 

\\  trapper.  \\ 


There  are  several  important  steps 
from  trap  to  pocketbook.  A  pelt,  in 
order  to  command  the  highest  price, 
must  be  properly  skinned,  fleshed, 
stretched  and  dried. 

The  proper  care  of  any  pelt  begins 
immediately  after  an  animal  is 
caught.  Often,  trappers  will  stock- 
pile animals  in  a  garage  or  barn 
for  several  days  before  skinning 
them.  This  is  not  advisable.  The 
sooner  pelts  are  removed  from  car- 
casses, the  better  their  quality  will 
be  and  the  better  they  will  stretch. 
Animals  not  skinned  for  several  days 
may  become  dirty,  the  fur  may  start 
to  slip,  and  grease  burns  may  de- 
velop. Animals  stored  in  a  barn  or 
cellar  may  also  be  exposed  to  ver- 
min damage. 

At  times,  trappers  find  they  must 
skin  furbearers  where  they  are 
caught  in  order  to  reduce  carrying 
weight.  In  this  case,  the  pelts  should 
be  rolled  up,  skin-side  in,  until  they 


can  be  stretched  and  dried.  Pelts 
which  are  stretched  open  should  be 
folded  in  half  with  the  skin-side  in 
and  then  rolled  for  carrying. 

It  is  best  not  to  allow  carcasses 
to  freeze,  but  if  this  occurs,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  remove 
the  pelts  from  frozen  carcasses.  Thaw 
them  slowly  in  a  cool  place  (40  to 
60°  F.)  before  skinning.  All  dirt, 
mud  and  blood  should  be  washed 
from  the  fur  before  animals  are 
skinned. 

The  state  of  primeness  is  indicated 
by  the  skin  side  of  pelts.  If  the 
skins  contain  dark  areas  or  spots, 
or  appear  bluish  in  color,  they  are 
not  prime  and  consequently  will  be 
docked  in  price.  Prime  pelts  look 
clean  and  whitish  in  color  with  ab- 
solutely no  dark  areas  or  patches. 
These  are  the  type  pelts  which  when 
properly  handled  command  premium 
prices. 


The  prime  requisite  for  skinning 
any  animal  is  a  sharp  knife.  Many 
trappers,  especially  beaver  trappers, 
prefer  three  knives — a  thin-bladed 
one  for  cutting  the  skin  from  chin 
to  tail,  a  second  heavy  one  for  re- 
moving the  feet,  and  a  third  for 
removing  the  pelt.  The  pelting  knife 


must  be  kept  razor  sharp  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  skin  any  animal, 
especially  beaver,  with  anything 
else.  Obviously  any  cuts  in  a  pelt 
will  greatly  reduce  its  market  value, 
and  a  dull  knife  is  conducive  to  pelt 
cuts. 
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A  table  or  platform  of  convenient 
height  is  a  great  help.  A  50-gallon 
drum  topped  with  a  wooden  plat- 
form makes  a  very  good  skinning 
table.  A  wooden  trough  made  from 
two  4  feet  lengths  of  1"  x  8"  lumber 
mounted  on  sawhorse-type  legs  of 
convenient  height  is  excellent  for 


use  in  skinning  beaver  as  well  as 
other  animals.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  blood  or  fat  from  getting 
on  the  fur.  Paper  towels  or  rags 
are  very  handy  for  wiping  up  ex- 
cess blood  and  dirt  and  for  keeping 
the  skin-side  clean. 


Fleshing  is  the  removal  of  all 
excess  fat,  grease  and  muscle  tissue 
from  skins.  This  prevents  fat  burns 
and  facilitates  proper  drying  and 
stretching.  Fat  burns  are  caused  by 
the  chemical  breakdown  of  fatty 
tissue  which  in  turn  acts  upon  the 
skin  and  causes  the  hair  roots  to 
loosen  and  come  out  when  the  pelt 
is  processed.  Obviously,  this  will 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  fur  and 
consequently  the  ultimate  market 
value  of  the  pelt. 

Proper  fleshing  of  pelts  is  very 
important  in  maintaining  their  value. 
It  may  be  done  either  at  the  time 


of  skinning  or  at  a  later  date,  prefer- 
ably at  the  time  of  skinning.  Flesh- 
ing afterwards  often  results  in  dam- 
aged skins  and  is  more  time  con- 
suming. All  fat,  and  in  most  cases 
all  muscle  tissue,  must  be  removed 
from  the  pelts.  Different  animals  re- 
quire slightly  different  techniques  and 
will  be  discussed  individually  later. 

There  are  many  fleshing  tools 
available  commercially  and  any 
good  trapper's  supply  catalog  lists 
such  items  as  draw  knife,  vise  flesh- 
er  and  gambrel  hooks.  These  items 
are  not  necessary  but  may  save  con- 
siderable time  for  the  busy  trapper. 


Another  process  often  overlooked 
by  trappers  is  cleaning  or  washing 
furs  and  pelts  before  they  are 
stretched  to  be  dried.  A  solution 
of  mild  soap  and  water  is  satisfac- 
tory for  this  purpose.  Rinse  thorough- 
ly and  remove  the  excess  water.  This 
will  wash  away  dirt,  mud  or  other 
foreign  matter  and  give  the  pelts 


a  fine  appearance.  If  there  is  blood 
on  the  fur,  rinse  it  off  in  cold  water 
before  using  the  soap  solution  as 
soap  will  tend  to  set  the  blood  and 
make  its  removal  difficult.  Pelts,  es- 
pecially those  of  beaver,  should  be 
washed  in  a  solution  of  borax.  This 
will  be  discussed  specifically  in  an- 
other section. 
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Stretching  or  "tailoring"  methods 
will  vary  for  each  kind  of  animal. 
For  instance,  beaver  are  tailored 
"open"  and  nearly  round,  while  rac- 
coon pelts  are  tailored  "open"  and 
nearly  square.  Mink,  muskrat,  weas- 
el, marten,  fox,  and  coyote  are  tail- 
ored "cased",  (see  page  4-5)  There 
are  excellent  commercial  wire  and 
board  stretchers  available  for  most 
pelts,  but  many  trappers  prefer  to 


use  their  own  home-made  stretching 
boards,  (see  page  6)  Experience 
alone  will  tell  the  skinner  how  large 
the  stretching  boards  should  be,  but 
measurements  for  various  kinds  are 
listed  for  use  as  a  guide,  (see  page  6) 
After  stretching,  pelts  should  be  dried 
with  a  paper  towel  or  cloth  and 
wiped  clean.  Any  remaining  fat 
must  be  removed  at  this  time. 


SHAPES  OF  FINISHED  PELTS 


After  pelts  are  put  on  a  stretching 
board  or  wire,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  warm  room  with  a  tempera- 
ture between  70  and  75°  F. — although 
this  temperature  is  not  essential.  The 
most  important  items  are  that  the 
room  be  above  freezing  and  free  from 
any  dampness.  An  attic  over  a  warm 
room  is  an  ideal  place  for  drying 
pelts.  Never  store  or  dry  pelts  in  a 
damp  basement  or  cellar,  and  keep 
them  away  from  direct  sunlight  and 
artificial  heat  of  any  kind. 

As  the  pelts  dry,  some  brushing 
of  the  fur  will  improve  their  appear- 
ance and  help  remove  any  remain- 


ing fat  particles.  (In  case  of  beaver 
or  raccoon  pelts  nailed  to  solid 
boards,  brushing  cannot  be  per- 
formed until  the  pelts  are  removed.) 
Also,  some  additional  dressing  or 
fleshing  will  improve  the  quality  of 
most  pelts  during  the  stretching  and 
drying  process.  Here  again,  cau- 
tion must  be  used  to  prevent  any 
knife  damage  to  the  skins. 

After  pelts  are  thoroughly  dried, 
they  may  be  removed  from  the 
stretching  boards  and  stored  until 
sold.  Tie  them  together  at  the  top 
and  suspend  them  from  a  rafter  or 
beam  where  they  will  be  free  from 
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rodent  and  vermin  damage.  At  this 
time,  pelts  that  are  stretched  with 
the  fur  exposed  should  be  combed 
out  with  a  stiff  brush  to  improve  the 
appearance  and  further  remove  any 
foreign   matter.    A   properly  dried 


pelt  needs  no  further  attention. 
Never  stack  pelts  on  top  of  each 
other.  When  they  are  shipped,  al- 
ways place  open  pelts  fur-to-fur  and 
skin-to-skin.  This  will  prevent  oil 
and  grease  from  getting  on  the  fur. 


Mink,  WeaseL  Marten  are  pelted 
"cased"  (removed  without  opening 
the  hide  down  ;he  belly).  The  pelt 
is  removed  by  first  making  cuts  as 
shown  on.  page  8  and  "peeling"  or 
pulling  the  pelt  from  the  carcass.  The 
hind  feet  are  split  down  the  bottoms 
and  the  bones  and  flesh  of  the  feet 
removed.  Toenails  and  pads  of  the 
feet  are  left  on  the  pelt. 

The  tail  may  be  split  or  cased. 
This  cut  is  begun  on  the  under-side 
cf  the  tail  root  (where  it  joins  the 
body)  and  carried  entirely  to  the  tip. 
An  umbrella  stave  may  be  inserted 
in  the  tail  and  the  crease  in  the 
stave  used  as  a  guide  for  the  cut. 
A  razor  blade  is  also  good  for  split- 
ting the  tail,  but  is  slower  and  care 
must  be  used  not  to  cut  the  fur  or 
make  a  crooked  cut. 

If  the  tail  is  not  split,  the  bone 
must  be  removed.  Two  small  boards, 
each  about  1"  x  4"  x  ^^"  thick  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Skin  down 
the  tail  for  an  inch  or  so  with  a  knife 
or  razor  blade,  place  the  two  boards 
one  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  Holding 
the  boards  firmly  against  the  tail 
bone,  pull  away  from  the  body  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  tail.  The  edges 
of  the  boards   will   force   the  pelt 


from  the  tail.  Pull  the  pelt  over 
the  carcass  and,  if  necessary,  use 
a  sharp  knife  to  remove  any  fat 
or  excess  muscle  from  it.  There  will 
be  a  band  of  muscle  tissue  stuck 
tightly  to  the  pelt  around  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  belly  and  shoulders. 
This  may  be  left  on  provided  no 
fat  is  permitted  to  remain  with  it. 
Removal  of  this  thin  band  of  muscle 
from  the  pelt  is  very  difficult  with- 
out cutting  the  skin.  For  this  reason, 
most  fur  buyers  prefer  to  have  this 
band  left  on  the  skin  of  the  mar- 
keted pelt. 

Next,  pull  the  pelt  from  the  front 
feet,  being  careful  to  skin  out  the 
toes,  leaving  only  the  toe-pads  and 
toenails.  Be  careful  around  the  ears, 
eyes  and  nose,  making  certain  that 
the  eyelids,  lips  and  ears  remain  on 
the  pelt.  Remove  any  remaining  fat 
and  thoroughly  clean  the  pelt  of 
mud  or  blood.  Now  turn  the  pelt 
right-side-out  and  make  certain  no 
blood  or  dirt  is  on  the  fur.  Pull  the 
pelt,  fur-side-in  over  the  proper  sized 
board.  These  boards  may  be  made 
from  14"  stock,  sanded  smooth,  and 
about  1  /3  longer  than  the  pelt  and 
tail  in  order  to  permit  easy  handling. 
The  width  of  the  stretching  boards 
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will  vary  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  size  of  the  pelt,  but  an  average- 
sized  male  mink  stretching  board  will 
be  about  AVi"  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  about  38"  long. 

Only  experience  can  demonstrate 
just  how  tight  to  stretch  the  pelt,  but 
pull  it  fairly  snug  and  tack  the  open 
end  to  the  board.  The  tail  can  be 
tacked  out  flat  if  split,  or  one  small 
nail  can  be  used  in  the  end  of  the 
tail  to  hold  it  straight  from  the  pelt 
while  drying.  Some  trappers  tack 
a  small  mesh  hail  screen  over  the 
tail  to  hold  it  flat  and  straight  while 
drying.  Treat  the  skins  as  directed 
under  "DRYING  AND  STORING 
PELTS." 

Marten  pelts  are  treated  the  same 
as  are  mink  and  weasel  with  the 
exception  that  marten  pelts  are 
turned  fur-side-out  after  they  have 
dried  a  bit.  This  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  pelt  is  too  dry  or  it  will  crack 
and  be  less  valuable. 

Muskrats  —  Muskrats  are  skinned 
and  stretched  much  the  same  as 
mink  except  that  the  feet  and  tail 
are  cut  off  at  the  fur  line.  Remove 
excess  fat  and  muscle  tissue  from 
the  pelts.  Here  again  the  thin  band 
of  muscle  should  be  left  on  the  pelts 
just  as  in  the  case  of  mink,  weasel 
and  marten.  Pelts  of  muskrats  may 
be  stretched  on  a  board  made  for 
this  purpose  or  on  commercial  wire 
stretchers.  Dry  and  store  as  in- 
structed under  "DRYING  AND  STOR- 
ING PELTS."  Muskrats  are  easily 
skinned  but  remember  that  their  skin 
is  thin  and  easily  torn. 


Coyote  and  Fox  —  Coyotes  and 
foxes  are  skinned  and  stretched 
cased  much  like  a  mink  or  muskrat. 
The  tail  may  be  split  down  the 
under  side  or  left  uncut  with  the 
tail  bone  removed.  Two  boards,  as 
described  earlier,  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Stretching  boards  are 
quite  large  and  are  shown  on  page  6. 

Fox  and  coyote  skins  are  turned 
fur-side-out  after  they  have  dried 
for  a  day  or  two.  As  with  other 
furs,  removal  of  all  fat  and  excess 
muscle  tissue  is  essential  to  insure 
top  quality  pelts.  Brushing  the  fur 
during  and  immediately  after  drying 
will  improve  its  appearance  and  help 
the  drying  process.  After  the  pelts 
hove  been  removed  from  stretching 
boards  and  turned  fur-side-out,  it  is 
advisable  to  hang  them  up  on  a 
wire  or  string  passed  through  the 
nose,  and  place  a  small  board  inside 
the  pelts  to  hold  them  open  for  con- 
tinued drying.  Store  the  pelts  as 
previously  described. 

Bobcats — Bobcat  pelts  are  removed 
cased.  A  cut  is  made  as  illustrated 
on  page  8.  The  toes  and  claws 
should  be  left  on  the  pelts.  As  bob- 
cat skins  are  fairly  tough,  much  of 
the  skinning  may  be  done  by  mere- 
ly pulling  the  pelts  from  the  car- 
casses. A  knife  is  used  to  skin  around 
the  head  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  ears  and  nose  remain 
on  the  pelts. 

Fleshing  may  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  a  fleshing  board  after  the  pelts 
are  removed  from  the  carcasses. 
However,   if  no  fleshing   board  is 
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available,  a  burlap  bag  may  be 
folded  in  fourths  and  placed  over 
the  skinner's  knee  with  the  pelt  on 
top.  All  fat  and  excess  muscle  tis- 
sue may  then  be  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

Place  the  fleshed  pelts  fur-side-in 
over  stretching  boards  (page  11) 
and  allow  them  to  dry  from  one  to 
two  days.  At  this  time  the  pelts  are 
removed,  turned  fur-side-out,  then  re- 
placed on  the  stretching  boards  and 
hung  up  to  complete  drying  as  di- 
rected for  fox  and  coyote  pelts.  Store 
as  directed  under  "DRYING  AND 
STORING  PELTS." 

Badger  and  Raccoon  —  Raccoons 
and  badgers  are  skinned  "open" 
like  beaver  but  the  pelts  are  stretched 


square  instead  of  round.  These  ani- 
mals tend  to  be  quite  fat  and  will 
require  considerable  attention  while 
fleshing  and  skinning.  All  fat  and 
muscle  tissue  should  be  removed 
and  the  skin-side  wiped  clean  with 
a  cloth  and  washed  if  necessary. 
This  may  be  done  after  the  pelts 
are  nailed  to  stretching  boards  and 
vvill  help  remove  any  remaining  fat 
and  oil  from  the  hides. 

When  nailing  one  of  these  pelts 
to  a  board  (which  may  be  any  con- 
venient size  as  long  as  it  is  sturdy), 
begin  by  tacking  all  four  feet  out 
on  a  rough  square.  Pull  the  belly 
skin  out  sideways  in  line  with  the 
feet  and  tack  in  place.  Continue 
nailing  by  halving  each  nail  dis- 
tance around  the  edge  of  the  hide. 


A  bobcat  pelt  being  fleshed  before  stretching. 
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Pelts  of  bobcats,  foxes,  coyotes  and  marten  are  placed  on  the  stretcher  skin-side  out.  After  a 
day  or  two  the  pelts  are  removed,  turned  fur  side  out,  and  may  be  replaced  upon  the  stretching 

board  for  completion  of  drying. 


The  nose  of  the  pelt  may  rise  slight- 
ly above  the  straight  line  between 
the  front  feet,  but  this  is  acceptable 
if  not  too  extreme.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  relocate  the  nails  original- 
ly placed  in  the  feet  in  order  to 
maintain  desired  squareness  of  pelts. 
Nails  in  the  finished  pelts  will  be 
V2"  to  %"  apart  and  about  V4"  from, 
the  edge  of  the  pelts.  Any  small 
irregular  edges  may  be  trimmed  but 
if  skinning  and  stretching  is  done 
properly,  this  will  seldom  be  neces- 
sary. 

Beaver — Beaver  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  Montana's  furbearers  to  skin 
and  stretch  properly.  This  is  primari- 
ly because  the  pelts  cannot  be  pulled 
from  carcasses  like  muskrat  or  mink, 


but  must  be  removed  almost  entirely 
by  cutting  away  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Before  skinning  begins,  all  mud, 
dirt,  blood  and  other  foreign  matter 
should  be  washed  from  the  fur.  The 
beaver  is  placed  on  its  back  and 
cuts  made  around  the  feet  and  tail 
at  the  hair  line,  (page  8)  Some 
trappers  use  an  axe  to  remove  the 
feet  and  Vv^hile  this  method  may  save 
some  time,  it  also  may  result  in 
damaged  pelts.  Therefore,  a  stout, 
sharp  knife  is  preferred.  The  tail 
may  or  may  not  be  left  on  the  car- 
cass during  skinning. 

Next,  make  a  cut  from  the  tip  of 
the  lower  jaw  down  the  mid-belly 
line  branching  along  the  hair  line 
around  the  anus  and  continuing  so 
as  to  join  the  cut  made  around  the 
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STEPS  ON  SKINNING  BEAVER 


A  cut  is  made  from  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw     The  pelt  is  cut  from  the  carcass  beginning  at 
to  the  tail.  Feet  and  tail  are  removed.  the  belly. 


tail.  Grasp  the  pelt  at  the  belly 
with  one  hand  and  start  cutting  it 
free  from  the  carcass.  Continue  this 
on  one  side  of  the  pelt  around  to 
the  middle  of  the  back,  turning  the 
beaver  slightly  if  needed.  Then, 
again  starting  at  the  belly,  remove 
the  remaining  half  of  the  pelt  in 
the  same  manner.  (See  page  13). 

Beaver  pelts  require  more  care 
and  time  than  most  pelts,  but  a 
properly  tailored  beaver  will  reward 
the  trapper  for  his  extra  effort.  Prices 
are  determined  by  primeness,  quality 
and  size  of  the  pelt.  Size  grades  for 
beaver  are  listed  below. 

Below  40"- — -small  and  cub 

40"  to  49" — medium 

50"  to  55" — large-medium 


55"  to  60" — large 

60"  to  63"- — extra  large 

63"  to  65"— blanket 

Over  65" — super  blanket 
These  measurements  are  determined 
by  adding  the  nose-to-tail  length  to 
the  width. 

Currently,  top  quality  beaver  pelts 
are  being  bleached  and  dyed  to  pro- 
duce pastel  colors  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  coats.  Only  those  pelts 
without  blemishes  that  are  prime 
and  tailored  properly  are  used  in 
this  process.  Montana  produces 
large  quantities  of  high  quality  beav- 
er, and  because  of  this  new  manu- 
facturing development,  trappers  that 
furnish  prime  pelts  expertly  skinned 
and  tailored  may  realize  greater  re- 
turns for  their  effotts. 
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The  carcass  is  turned  as  the  pelt  is  removed. 


Detail  showing  removal  of  pelt  from  leg,  leav- 
ing a  hole  in  the  pelt. 


Additional  fleshing  may  be  necessary  after 
pelt  is  removed.  A  burlap  bag  may  be  folded 
Use  care  in  cutting  around  ears,  eyes  and  and  placed  over  the  knee  of  the  skinner  for 

mouth.  this  job. 
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HOW  TO  NAIL  A  BEAVER  PELT  TO  A  BOARD 


Begin  by  nailing  at  the  nose,  tail  and  both  Add  nails  in  between  the  first  four  as  shown, 

sides  close  to  the  same  guide  circle.  (Note 
guide  circles  on  stretching  board.) 


Continue  halving  nail  distances,  using  guide  Complete  stretched  and  nailed  pelt  showing 

circles  to  keep  pelt  round.  hind  leg  holes  nailed  shut. 
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A  trapper  nailing  a  beaver  pelt  ^ 
onto  a  stretching  board. 


After  stretching,  the  pelt 
may  need  some  additional 
scraping  or  brushing  to  re- 
move any  remaining  oil  or 
grease. 


Beaver  castors  are  another  source 
of  income.  Properly  dried  castors 
are  marketed  and  used  to  produce 
scents,  lures  and  even  used  in  costly 
perfumes. 

Castors  are  located  in  the  body 
cavity,  just  forward  and  to  either 
side  of  the  anal  opening.  They  ap- 
pear as  elongated,  wrinkled  sacs, 
connected  together  and  joined  by 
the  adjacent  oil  sacs.  The  castors 
and  oil  sacs  are  removed  as  one 
piece,  twisted  shut  to  prevent  the 


loss  of  the  castoreum,  and  hung  over 
a  wire  to  dry.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  puncture  the  castors  since  their 
contents  give  them  their  value.  Beav- 
er castors  should  be  completely  dry 
when  marketed. 

Many  trappers  use  castors  in  pre- 
paring scent  for  making  additional 
trap  sets.  The  contents  of  one  set  of 
castors  and  their  oil  sacs  are  mixed 
with  10  to  12  drops  of  turpentine. 
This  makes  a  very  satisfactory  lure 
for  use  in  trapping  beaver. 
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Residents  with  a  class  A  license 
may  purchase  a  general  trapping 
permit  for  $10.00.  If  beaver  are  to 
be  trapped,  a  beaver  permit  must 
also  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the 
general  trapping  permit.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  beaver  permit. 

A  landowner  may  purchase  a  land- 
owner's trapping  permit  for  $1.00 
which  entitles  him  to  trap  on  his 


own  land  for  all  furbearers  except 
beaver.  If  a  landowner  wishes  to 
trap  beaver  upon  his  own  land,  he 
must  obtain  a  $5.00  landowner's 
beaver  trapping  permit.  All  beaver 
pelts  must  be  tagged  by  the  game 
warden  in  the  county  in  which  they 
were  taken.  These  tags  are  avail- 
able for  50c  each  from  the  warden. 
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SKINNING: 

1.  Wash  all  blood,  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  from  the  pelt  before 
skinning. 

2.  Cuts  are  made  as  illustrated  on  page  8. 

3.  Keep  skinning  knives  sharp. 

FLESHING: 

1.  Remove  all  fat  and  excess  muscle  tissue. 

2.  All  pelts  are  placed  on  the  stretching  frame  skin-side  out.  Bobcat, 
fox,  coyote,  and  marten  are  removed  from  the  stretching  board  after 
from  1  to  2  days,  turned  fur-side  out  and  replaced  for  final  drying. 

3.  Beaver,  raccoon  and  badger  are  stretched  open.  All  others  cased. 

4.  Do  not  overstretch. 

DRYING  AND  STORING: 

1.  Dry  pelts  away  from  artificial  heat  and  sunlight. 

2.  Hang  pelts  with  cord  tied  through  the  nose  or  eye  holes  to  a  rafter 
or  in  a  place  inaccessible  to  vermin. 

3.  Place  pelts  skin-to-skin  and  fur-to-fur  for  shipping  or  storage. 

4.  Brush  or  comb  pelts  to  improve  their  appearance. 

Trapping  can  provide  an  excellent  form  of  recreation  as  well  as  extra 
income.  Prime  pelts,  properly  skinned  and  stretched,  command  the  best 
market  prices.  Those  trappers  who  fail  to  care  for  pelts  properly  are 
wasting  not  only  their  time,  but  dollars  as  well. 
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